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SERMON 


TEXT—Haggai 2: 9. The latter glory of this house shall be greater 
than the former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this place will I give 
peace, saith the Lord of hosts.—R. V. 


Some of you, as you entered the courts of this house 
which has to-day been consecrated to the service of 
Almighty God, may have noticed a brass tablet hung 
upon its walls, bearing this legend: “То the Glory of 
God, and in loving memory of his parents, John William 
Thomas and Keziah Sophia Thomas, also as an apprecia- 
tion of his early training in Old St. Paul’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, this Church, perpetuating the memory of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, is erected by George Clifford 
Thomas, A.D. 1907.” This Church, then, 15 doubly a 
memorial. Its fabric is а memorial of love to the honored 
parents of the donor; its name is a memorial of apprecia- 
tion for Old St. Paul’s Church, in which the donor re- 
ceived his early training. 

.The bond, therefore, between the former house and 
this latter house is at once made more intimate than was 
at first thought possible by those who desired simply to 
perpetuate the name of Old St. Paul’s, in the new mission 
church proposed for the southern section of our city. 

The circumstances which have brought about the 
erection of this noble building, and the developing con- 
nection between the old and the new St. Paul’s, are 
briefly these: From the Spring of 1862, when Richard 
Newton, “that prince of preachers,” as Spurgeon called 
him, resigned the rectorship of Old St. Paul’s to go to 
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the Church of the Epiphany, the glory of the former 
house was slowly, but surely, passing away. For twenty 
years, during which period six rectors came and went, 
the parish steadily declined, until, on December 1, 1889, 
the old church was leased as a mission to St. James’ 
Church for a period of two years, during which time the 
Rev. Horace F. Fuller was in charge. The lease was 
drawn for that period “with privilege of a renewal for 
two years; after which time it was to continue in force 
from year to year until one party gave the other a year’s 
notice that the arrangement would terminate. But so 
completely had the congregation scattered, and so thor- 
oughly foreign was the surrounding population, that in 
1893 the attempt to utilize the church as a mission was 
abandoned.” It was returned into the hands of the 
original owners, who, though realizing the unremunera- 
tive nature of the effort, maintained services through- 
out the rectorate of the Rev. Mr. Tullidge and the Rev. 
Mr. McGarvey, and thereafter (by means of temporary 
supplies) until 1001... 

On the first of April, 1901, under proceedings had 
in the Court of Common Pleas, a decree was entered 
authorizing the rector, church wardens and vestrymen 
of the Episcopal Church of St. Paul, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, to sell for $1 and to convey by a proper deed to 
the rector, church wardens and vestrymen of St. Peter’s 
Church, of the City of Philadelphia, its successors and 
assigns, all its property as described in the petition filed; 
and it was further ordered and decreed that the said cor- 
poration of St. Paul’s Church be dissolved. 

From тдот to 1904 St. Paul’s was kept open as a 
mission of St. Peter’s, under the ministration of the Rev. 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH OF ST. PAUL (INTERIOR). 


Richard Jones Morris, vicar. In 1904 the property was 
transferred by the corporation of St. Peter’s to the trus- 
tees of the Diocese, in trust for the City Mission. 

Here the City Mission now makes its headquarters, 
and the large and extended administrative work of this 
noble institution, is conducted in the basement of that 
historic edifice; the church itself being sacredly reserved 
to the worship of Almighty God. 

After the dissolution of the corporation of St. Paul’s 
Church, and before the amalgamation of the South- 
eastern and the Southwestern Convocations, the South- 
western Convocation had taken steps toward the pur- 
chase of a plot of ground for the establishment of a new 
mission in the extreme southern portion of the city. 
Largely through the efforts of the Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, Dean of Convocation, and Mr. Lewis Redner, 
a lot was secured at the corner of Fifteenth and Porter 
streets, but the building thereon was in such a deplorable 
state that Convocation could only afford to put it in 
partial repair. 

The Bishop had already appointed as minister-in- 
charge the Rev. Edwin S. Carson, a young deacon whose 
maternal grandparents had been married by Dr. Richard 
Newton while he was rector of Old St. Paul’s. By an 
almost spontaneous action, brought about by the sugges- 
tion of Dean Hodge, the new work was named St. Paul’s, 
thus connecting by a fine sentiment, the Old St. Paul’s 
with the new. This connection has continued to be 
strengthened in many ways. Mr. George C. Thomas 
immediately provided the means for the reconstruction 
of the old mansion into an admirably equipped parish 
house. 
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The first service was held therein on the nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, October 9, 1904. Seventeen 
persons were present. This number has increased until 
to-day there are one hundred and ninety-seven commu- 
nicants enrolled on the register. 

In the meantime the Southwestern and South- 
eastern Convocations had been united, and the Rev. Her- 
man L. Duhring, D.D., Superintendent of the City Mis- 
sion, had been appointed dean. To him Mr. George C. 
Thomas made the generous proposition that if the Con- 
vocation would extinguish the mortgage of $7,500 on 
the lot, he would erect a church thereon in memory of his 
parents. On December 28, 1905, the mortgage ‘was 
extinguished, largely, be it known, by the contributions 
of former members and friends of Old St. Paul’s Church. 

Plans for the new building were drawn by Messrs. 
Churchman and Thomas. Thus another link was forged 
in the chain connecting the old house with the new, for 
Mr. Thomas’s father had entered the ministry under the 
influence of Dr. Richard Newton, and his grandfather, 
John William Thomas, was for about twenty years ac- 
counting warden of the same church. 

Ground was broken on Мау 19, 1906, by Dr. Duhr- 
ing and Mr. Lewis Redner, both members at one time 
of Old St. Paul’s. The corner-stone was laid by Dr. 
Duhring on July 28th of the same year. In this stone 
were placed, amongst other things, the original papers, 
showing the date of the purchase and dimensions of the 
lot occupied by Old St. Paul’s Church and grave-yard, 
and also photographs of John William Thomas and 
Keziah Sophia, his wife. Thus again were forged two 
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additional links binding together the former and the 
latter house. 

New links continue to be added to this chain. On 
Easter Day, 1907, three young women, formerly Sun- 
day-school scholars of Old St. Paul’s, presented for the 
use of the new church a pair of brass vases in memory 
of their father, and to commemorate the sweet associa- 
tions which lingered about the old church which had been 
their religious home as children. Mr. John Marston, 
of Lower Merion, the father of the Sunday-school Len- 
ten offering, because of his love for the old church of 
his boyhood, has interested himself in the Men’s Club 
and has materially assisted the club in furnishing its 
room. But for physical indisposition, he writes he would 
be with us to-day to join with us in the perpetuation of 
old memories. Thus it appears that the connection be- 
tween Old St. Paul’s and New St. Paul’s is more inti- 
mate than mere identity of name. I make no apology, 
therefore, for the largely historical character of this dis- 
course, nor the further reference I shall make to the his- 
tory and salient characteristics of the old church. 

On January 1, 1831, St. Paul’s Church was conse- 
crated. On that occasion the rector, the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, preached the sermon from the passage of 
Scripture which I have taken for my text to-day. 

On the semi-centenary of the Sunday-schools and 
Bible Classes of St. Paul’s, during the rectorship of the 
Rev. Heber Newton, Dr. Tyng, then the rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, was present and made one 
of his characteristic addresses. A summary of his re- 
marks was published in a pamphlet commemorating the 
event, entitled “Fifty Years Ago.” 
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On both of these occasions Dr. Tyng treated his 
subjects historically, for which I have reason to be grate- 
ful, for he has not only established a precedent as to the 
character of a St. Paul’s consecration sermon, but has 
furnished much of the subject matter which I believe will 
be most interesting and profitable in this presence and on 
this occasion. 

The origin of St. Paul’s Church was on this wise. 
In the year 1758 the Rev. Wm. McClanachan, a mission- 
ary of Ше 5. Р. С., in the wilderness of Maine, finding 
his ministrations crippled, and his life insecure during 
the ravages of the French and Indian War, set out for 
Virginia, where he ministered till the succeeding Spring 
without stipend. On his return to New England, Mr. 
McClanachan arrived in Philadelphia in the first part of 
May, 1759, where he preached for two successive Sun- 
days on invitation at Christ Church. So effective were 
his ministrations that he was urged to remain. Не con- 
sented. On the tenth of May, upon the petition of sev- 
enty-four members of the congregation, the vestry of 
Christ Church, with the rector’s permission, appointed 
him as a lecturer in that church during the pleasure of 
the rector and vestry. On the nineteenth of June, after 
the receipt of his letters of orders and letters of recom- 
mendation, “in compliance with the hearty desire,” as it 
is said, “of most of the congregation, nothing appearing 
against his orthodoxy or morals,” he was admitted and 
settled as an assistant minister of Christ Church. In 
October, 1759, the vestry sent an address to Bishop Sher- 
lock, then the Bishop of London, under whose jurisdic- 
tion all the Episcopal clergy of the colonies were placed, 
praying him to license Mr. McClanachan as an assistant 
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minister of Christ Church. In this letter they say: 
“Since Mr. McClanachan’s coming among us our church 
has been much crowded, appears to be in a very flourish- 
ing state, and from his pious and hearty labors we doubt 
not many will be added to our numbers from among the 
dissenters of every sort.” 

Mr. McClanachan officiated as an assistant minister 
for one year, when circumstances of disagreement aris- 
ing between him and the other ministers of that church, 
caused his duties to terminate on the eighteenth of June, 
1760. What these circumstances were Dr. Tyng did not 
see fit to reveal in 1831, but thirty-five years later he not 
only does not hesitate to refer to them, but he does so 
in the spirit of a man who glories in their recital. 

The cause of the division in Christ Church was the 
coming of Whitefield. When Whitefield first came to 
Philadelphia a tremendous contest had ensued from the 
refusal of the rector and vestry to allow him to preach 
within its walls. This decision was opposed by Mr. Mc- 
Clanachan, who was championed in his opposition by 
the powerful influence of Chancellor John Ross. As a 
result a considerable body of influential men determined 
that there should be one Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia wherein nothing should deter such a man as White- 
field, “that Apostle of the Living God,” as he was called, 
“that angel flying throughout the world with the ever- 
lasting Gospel,” from preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 

The portion of the congregation of Christ Church 
who favored Mr. McClanachan and his position with- 
drew with him and formed themselves into a separated 
congregation under the title of St. Paul’s Church. 
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On June 22, 1760, an assembly for worship was held 
in the State House, where a congregation of from four 
to five thousand had gathered, so great was the excite- 
ment upon this occurrence. On the twenty-fourth of 
June Articles of Agreement were signed by ninety-seven 
members of the congregation which constituted them as 
the congregation of St. Paul’s Church. These Articles 
of Agreement were seven in number. One of them pro- 
vided for the election of a minister, not by action of a 
vestry, but by a majority of the church members as- 
sembled for that purpose. Another provided for the 
election of a vestry and church wardens, but took pains 
carefully to prescribe their powers and functions. Three 
of them are of such significance and of so unusual a char- 
acter that I quote them at some length. 

The first article, after specifying the determination 
to erect a large commodious house of worship, provided 
that “ ив house, when built, shall be used and employed 
as a house of public worship forever, wherein shall be 
read, performed, and taught the liturgy, rites, cere- 
monies, doctrines, and true principles of the established 
Church of England, according to the plain, literal and 
grammatical sense of the thirty-nine articles of the said 
church, and no other whatsoever.” 

The second article provided that the property be 
conveyed in trust and vested in fourteen gentlemen, and 
their heirs forever. 

The seventh article declared that “the minister of 
the church, for the time being, shall or may ask and 
invite any orthodox minister of the Church of England 
occasionally to officiate for him in the said church.” 

Thus St. Paul’s was erected for the defense of a free 
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Gospel and the champion of this principle it continued to 
be, so long as it remained an independent organization. 

It was not to be expected that Articles of Agreement 
incorporating so many new features should prove per- 
manently satisfactory. The arrangement whereby the 
property was held was found to be unmanageable, so on 
September 23, 1783, an act was passed incorporating 
St. Paul’s Church, in which title to the property passed 
from the hands of the trustees, to a corporation entitled 
the Minister, Church Wardens апа Vestrymen of Ше 
Episcopal Church of St. Paul, in the City of Philadelphia, 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Thus the repu- 
diation of the vestry system proved a short-lived experi- 
ment, but in its main characteristics and purposes for 
which it came into being, the glory of the former house 
did not pass away, but manifests itself to this day in the 
superb body of laymen which contributes so largely to 
the reputation of this diocese. 

The above date, June 24, 1760, must be regarded as 
the birthday of St. Paul’s Church, and from that time 
Mr. McClanachan was considered the pastor, though as 
yet without the customary license of the Bishop of 
London. On the Sunday before Christmas, 1761, the 
church, whose erection had occupied about sixteen 
months, was opened for Divine service. Application was 
made by the vestry to the Bishop of London for a license 
for Mr. McClanachan as rector. Within a few months 
after the church was opened, the vestry state that up- 
wards of one thousand sittings had been taken in it. 
They mention their church as “the largest in the city or 
province, and speak of it as being prospered in a high 
degree.” 

ІІ 


From the commencement of their services as an in- 
dependent congregation the rector preached three times, 
as the habitual duty of the Lord’s day, but under such 
labors his health soon began to fail, and in October, 1762, 
within ten months after the church was opened, the con- 
gregation determined upon the settlement of an assistant 
minister. A celebrated London preacher, the Rev. Wm. 


Romaine, was invited to this position. Не declined. © 


Mr. Romaine and Mr. Whitefield were then asked to co- 
operate with the vestry and recommend to them a suit- 
able person. Mr. McClanachan’s health becoming 
greatly impaired, the church was frequently closed. 
This was the situation when, in October, 1765, Mr. Mc- 
Clanachan resigned his rectorship. Mr. Romaine was 
now invited to succeed him as rector, but he again de- 
clined, and again the matter of selecting a minister was 
left in the hands of Mr. Romaine and Mr. Whitefield. 

The personal attachment which the congregation 
had for Whitefield, who, on his second visit to America, 
had often preached for them, had much to do, no doubt, 
with the disappointing period which followed. For 
three years they were unable to secure a rector, or even 
a temporary supply, owing to the inhibition of the Bishop 
of London, who, learning from hostile persons of the 
supposed character and intentions of the congregation, 
had, in consequence, inhibited the other clergy of the 
province from preaching in their church. 

The pathetic and beautiful letter which the vestry 
of the church addressed to the Bishop of London is 
worthy of remembrance, and contains the following 
noble declaration: 

“We beg leave to assure your Lordship, and we do 
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with the utmost sincerity declare, that we hold and 
strictly adhere to the true faith, principles and practices 
of this excellent Church; and we appeal to any unpreju- 
diced persons that know us, whether we have not been 
the most successful of any church in the province, in 
bringing numbers to a steady.conformity thereto. We 
have not the least intention of introducing any novelty, 
unless the doctrine of grace and justification by the 
Righteousness of Christ be esteemed such, which your 
Lordship’s gracious character forbids us to think you 
will admit. We have never admitted the least innovation 
in the excellent service of the Church of England, nor 
permitted any to officiate in our Church, nor applied to 
any for that purpose, but the regular clergy here. We 
have chosen rather to keep the doors shut than to admit 
any other.” This letter was so far satisfactory to the 
Bishop that he sent them a kind and conciliatory reply, 
well calculated to heal the wounds which past circum- 
stances had caused among them. 

During St. Paul’s long and honorable career there 
were periods of from one to three years when the church 
was without the services of a minister, owing to the dif- 
ficulty in the early days in procuring them. Notwith- 
standing, the church was most fortunate in its selection 
of its rectors, and the parish prospered to an extraor- 
dinary degree until after the days of Richard Newton. 
Worthy of all honor are the men who stood in the fore- 
front of this most evangelical of churches. 

The Rev. William Stringer was the second rector. 
He officiated informally from 1768 to 1772, not being 
instituted into the rectorship until May 4, 1773. His 
services terminated in 1778 by reason of his conception 
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of loyalty to the Crown, during the sifting period of the 
Revolution when the British Army was in possession of 
Philadelphia. He was succeeded by Dr. Magaw, whose 
rectorate extended from 1781 to 1804. From January, 
1786, to February, 1794, he was assisted in the work of 
his ministry by the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, who, on March 
5, 1804, succeeded him in the rectorship. Dr. Pilmore’s 
rectorship was graced by “the conversion of many souls” 
and a marked increase of power in every direction mani- 
fested itself throughout the parish. He continued in the 
rectorship until February 8, 1821. Оп August 27th of 
the same year he was succeeded by the Rev. Benjamin 
Allen, the immediate predecessor of the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, who in turn succeeded him in 1829. 

The circumstances of Dr. Tyng’s acceptance of the 
call to St. Paul’s are so unusual, and illustrate so well the 
masterful and devoted spirit of the man, that I do not 
hesitate to relate them. Dr. Tyng was at the time in 
charge of an humble parish in Maryland. Unexpectedly 
one mail brought him five letters inviting him to the 
rectorship of the church. It seemed to him impossible 
to think of accepting the charge of a church so venerated 
in his mind as the only witness on this continent for years 
of principles sacred to his heart, and so he wrote his 
declination. Before it was posted, however, another mail 
brought him a protest against his coming, signed by 
some seventy-five of the members of St. Paul’s. On 
reading this protest he forthwith destroyed his letter of 
declination, and in its stead forwarded a letter of accept- 
ance, on the ground, as he afterward stated, that if the 
parish were in such a divided state as indicated by this 
diversity of opinion, it was high time for him to accept 
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their charge, and he did so determined not to be fright- 
ened from preaching God’s word in Philadelphia, “if 
there were as many devils in the way as there were tiles 
upon the roof.” 

St. Paul’s had great reason to be thankful for this 
protest of the seventy-five dissatisfied members and its 
remarkable effect upon this remarkable man. Under his 
ministry occurred the great revival in 1831. One inci- 
dent of this revival is related of a woman whom Dr. 
Tyng baptized. Her husband had sworn that if Dr. 
Tyng baptized her he would shoot him. She was, how- 
ever baptized, the Doctor receiving her through a private 
entrance into the church. Soon after the baptism the 
Doctor was sent for by the man who had threatened to 
kill him. He did not know but that it was a ruse to carry 
into effect the man’s oath, so he bade his wife good-by 
with the feeling that it might be forever. What was his 
surprise on entering the parlor to find husband and wife 
seated together on the sofa, she endeavoring to comfort 
him under the deep sense of his sins that was burdening 
his heart. 

One of the memorable acts of Dr. Tyng’s rector- 
ship, and one whose outcome was more far reaching 
than he could have at any time imagined, was the unifica- 
tion of his Sunday-schools. When he took charge of the 
schools they were scattered about. One was in Pear 
street, another in Union street, and there was great jeal- 
ousy existing between them. The Union street school 
was considered the Church school, and was inclined to be 
aristocratic; while the Pear street school was composed 
of children of families not connected with the Church. 
After the alterations by which the basement was fitted up 
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for parish purposes, he gathered the schools together, 
placing all the scholars in one department, alternating 
the classes from each school, side by side, and they never 
afterwards knew any distinction. 

The Rev. Samuel Allen McCloskey succeeded Dr. 
Tyng, in July, 1834. He remained until his consecra- 
tion to the Bishopric of Michigan, July 7, 1836. 

Dr. James May succeeded to the rectorship іп Febru- 
ary, 1837, and remained until 1840. Оп November 1, 
1840, the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., “the prince of 
preachers to children,” whose books have been translated 
into a score of languages, became rector. The signifi- 
cance of his pastorate cannot be overestimated. Like his 
predecessors, he perpetuated the evangelical preaching 
of the Gospel for which St. Paul’s was organized. But 
he did much more. He applied a theology from which 
many have revolted because of its hardness, in a spirit so 
sweet, in a manner so loving, in a grace so enticing, that 
not only little children, to whom he addressed his best 
efforts, crowded to his “children’s church;” but grown 
persons in vast numbers never lost an opportunity to be 
present at these children’s services. 

When one considers the sombre room in which that 
Sunday-school was held, dark and damp, with an outlook 
varied only by the designs of tombstones and monu- 
ments, and thinks of the brightness and cheer which 
flooded the whole atmosphere, we may well pause and 
wonder whether bricks and mortar, however admirably 
constructed, are as necessary as we are wont to imagine. 

Look with me for a moment into the wonderful 
school, the memory of which is the occasion of this beau- 
tiful church. It is dark, but men and women are at work 
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intent upon teaching the Gospel story as they have felt 
it under the heart-searching preaching of St. Paul’s pul- 
pit. Mr. Thomas Latimer is superintendent. In one 
corner, overlooking the grave-yard, John W. Thomas is 
leaning forward and teaching with his gentle voice the 
lesson of the hour. In the corner opposite Jay Cooke is 
also busy with his lesson. A wonderful body of lay peo- 
ple are teaching in that school. But the good which they 
did lives after them in the person and work of scores who 
still bear the burden and heat of the day with strength 
and zeal, and of hundreds who have received their inspi- 
ration from them. 

Among the thirty or more clergymen who were pro- 
duced largely by this school since 1833, are the well- 
known names of Bishop Odenheimer, Bishop Hale and 
Bishop McVickar; Dr. Benjamin Watson, Dr. Henry 
A. Coit; the Rev. Henry S. Getz, sometime rector of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles; Dr. J. Sanders Reed, Rev. 
R. Heber Newton, Dr. W. W. Newton and the Rev. 
Richard N. Thomas. 

Of the laity, the name is legion. An army of patient, 
industrious, zealous servants of God, whose influence is 
immeasurable! Among them stand out conspicuously 
names with which we are familiar. Edwin Forrest, the 
great tragedian, whose remains lie in the old church- 
yard; Henry George, the famous author of “Progress 
and Poverty” and the father of the single tax theory; 
Jay Cooke, the financier of the Civil War; John W. 
Thomas; Lewis Redner; Joseph G. Darlington; John 
Farr; George C. Thomas. 

Here are men of many kinds and many minds; but 
united in a love of Old St. Paul’s. Dr. W. W. Newton 
writes me a remarkable incident of Henry George. 
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At a meeting of the Congress of Churches, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1880, when the Knights of Labor 
were holding a socialistic convention in the same city at 
the same time, great excitement prevailed when it was 
announced that Henry George was to speak upon the 
subject of capital and labor. Four thousand persons 
were present. Dr. Newton was secretary of the conven- 
tion, and during the singing of the hymn which preceded 
the address, spoke to Mr. George as follows: “Now, 
Henry, is your chance to quiet this assembly by telling 
them that you are still a Christian and that you were 
brought ир in Old St. Paul’s.” Henry George did pre- 
cisely that thing. He began his memorable address as 
follows: “Fellow Christians, little did I ever think when, 
with the secretary of this convention, we were boys to- 
gether at Old St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, we should 
meet again upon a platform like this, but thank God I am 
still a Christian, and the cross which was placed upon 
my brow at my baptism has never been wiped out by the 
struggle of life.” The effect was magical. A great 
round of applause followed, to be succeeded by a calm 
which few would have believed possible in the excite- 
ment of the occasion. 

In May, 1862, Dr. Newton resigned St. Paul’s to 
accept the rectorship of the Church of the Epiphany. 
The western movement in the city had set in, and the 
zenith of St. Paul’s power and influence had been 
reached. By reason of its location it was destined to 
decline more and more. 

A procession of rectors continued to appear on the 
register, but the tenure is short. I find the names of 

Dr. Kingston Goddard, 1862-1866. 
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Dr. Heber Newton, 1866-1869. 

Rev. К. Т. Roche, 1869-1872. 

Rev. Sam. Н. Boyer, 1872-1878. 

Wm. S. Adamson, 1878-1882. 

Thomas K. Conrad, 1882 to the time when St. Paul’s 
was leased to St. James. 

The Rev. Henry A. F. Hoyt, from December, 1894, 
to May, 1895. 

The Rev. E. K. Tullidge, from 1895-1897. 

The Rev. William McGarvey, from October 1, 1897, 
to September 30, 1808. 

Dr. McGarvey was the last rector of Old St. Paul’s, 
though the names of Edward R. Baxter, Richard N. 
Thomas and Thomas J. Taylor appear as officiating tem- 
porarily. 

As [have previously stated, the corporation was dis- 
solved on April 1, 1901. 

“The latter glory of this house shall be greater than 
the former, saith the Lord of hosts: and in this place will 
I give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Thus saith the Lord through the mouth of His serv- 
ant Haggai to encourage the remnant of the Israelites 
who had returned to rebuild the temple of the Lord in 
the city of Jerusalem. And they needed encouragement. 
“Many of the ancient men who had seen the first house 
when the foundation of this house was laid, wept with a 
loud voice, and many shouted aloud for joy, and the noise 
was heard afar off.” То console and comfort these men 
the Lord sent His prophet with the message of the text, 
saying “Who is left among you that saw this house in its 
first glory? and how do you see it now? Is it not in your 
eyes in comparison of it, as nothing? Yet now be strong, 
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all ye people of the land, saith the Lord, and work: for I 
am with you, saith the Lord of hosts: the silver is mine 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. The glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than the former, saith 
the Lord of hosts: and in this place will I give peace, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 

In this passage there is no implied comparison be- 
tween the glory of the temple of Solomon and the glory 
of the temple of Zerubbabel. The comparison is between 
the former glory of the house and the latter glory. To 
Haggai the temple was one, whatever its adornment. 
He makes no distinction between the outward appear- 
ance of the temple of Solomon, the temple of Zerubbabel 
or the temple of Herod, in which the culmination of the 
Glory of God should “suddenly appear.” The latter 
glory of the house, though it be another building, is to be 
greater than the glory of the former. 

“The glory of an edifice erected for Christian wor- 
ship is the presence of Christ, to convert, to sanctify and 
to save.” 

“This has been the glory of St. Paul’s Church from 
the beginning,” declared Dr. Tyng in his consecration 
sermon, and so it continued to be the glory of the church 
long after his voice ceased to be heard within its walls. 
It was almost with prophetic vision that he looked for- 
ward to the time when Richard Newton should occupy 
his place and declared that “the men who shall stand in 
this place in future days to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ will be partakers of benefits, and co- 
operators in the production of results, which our fathers 
desired in vain to see.” And both those who preached 
and those who heard in former years within these sacred 
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walls, now ransomed spirits among the just men made 
perfect, would have rejoiced to bear their part, of that 
work of faith and labor of love, which God will grant to 
future generations of His people according to His 
promise. 

As we reflect upon the glory of the Temple of God 
consummated by the presence of Christ; as we contem- 


plate the glorious history of the Old Church of St. Раш”. 


and the glory which came to it in the presence of Christ, 
to convert, to sanctify, and to save the hundreds and thou- 
sands of godly men and women who to-day make this 
diocese strong in almost every parish throughout its 
borders, can we, gathered together for the consecration 
of this house, beautiful as it is in architectural form, feel 
otherwise than did those ancient men who, remember- 
ing the glory of the former house, wept with a loud 
voice? But the promise is to us and our children if we 
believe it so; and we may believe that this church, glor- 
ious in its fabric and outward adornment, and erected in 
the confident belief of enduring usefulness, will become 
spiritually glorious through the ever-abiding presence of 
the Lord. 

May the latter glory of this house be greater than 
the former, and may He give peace in this place where the 
пате of the Apostle to the Gentiles is perpetuated, until 
the fulness of time shall come. 


Note.—An admirable account of the early rectors of St. Paul’s 
Church may be found in “Early Clergy,” by the Rev. S. Е. Hotchkin, 
M.A., Registrar of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
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